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A Siudy of Industrial Relations at the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana, and of the Relations 
between Employers and the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers in the Philadelphia District ; 
Made Jointly by the Department of Research and Education of the Federal Council of Churches and the Social Jus- 


tice Commission, Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


This study grew out of an attempt at mediation between 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills of Indianapolis and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 
The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., employs about 3,200 

kers. Its principal factory is in Indianapolis, In- 
§.. where it has been located about seven years. In 
1925 it acquired a full fashioned hosiery factory in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, where full fashioned hosiery was manu- 
factured and in which union knitters were employed. In 
1926 this plant was sold and a full fashioned depart- 
ment was started at Indianapolis, where it was housed 
in a new building connected with the main plant. Sub- 
sequent labor troubles, particularly in the full fashioned 
department, finally eventuated in the installation of indi- 
vidual contracts which prohibited membership in any 
labor union. Thereupon, the American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, which had been con- 
ducting an organizing campaign at Indianapolis, appealed 
to the Social Service Commission of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, and the Department of Social Action of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, to use their good offices in 
this situation. An approach was made by the church 
bodies to Mr. J. A. Goodman, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, and on September 
28, 1927, a personal conference was held at Indianapolis 
between representatives of the above named organizations 
and Mr. Arthur Zinkin, assistant to Mr. Goodman. That 
evening the representatives of the church bodies conferred 
with union officials and on the following morning with 
Mr. Goodman and Mr, Zinkin. 


The company had formerly dealt with the union in its 
Fort Wayne plant. The management gave as a primary 
son for its decision not to start the new full fashioned 
Gein: at Indianapolis on a union basis, the un- 
Sirability of importing to Indianapolis the required 
number of union knitters who the management felt would 
tend to be discontented in a new city and would not remain, 
thus creating a large labor turnover. The management 
stated that principally for this reason it decided to adopt 


the policy of selecting young men native to Indianapolis 
and training them as knitters. A number of union men, 
however, were brought from Fort Wayne and installed 
as “instructors” in the full fashioned department in In- 
dianapolis, since there was no objection to these instructors 
retaining their union membership. It was only after the 


learners began to join the union that the company ob- 
jected to further unionization. 


The company officials made it clear to the church repre- 
sentatives that the company was not open to offers of 
mediation and would not confer with any representatives 
of the union. Their principal contentions were (1) that 
they had become convinced that the union was inflexible 
in its policies, not scientific in its approach to the manu- 
facturing problems of individual concerns and so orthodox 
and rigid in its regulations that it would be impossible 
for Real Silk to manufacture successfully and efficiently 
under union conditions ; and (2) that the Employes Mutual 
Benefit Association (E. M. B. A.) at Real Silk and its 
executive board constituted such an effective method for 
the employes to adjust their own grievances that they had 
no need of a union to protect their interests. 

The management felt that the E. M. B. A. granted in 
its formal provisions and in actual operation much more 
power to the employes than most employe representation 
plans, that it was not a “company union” in the sense 
that it was controlled by the management and that the 
individual contracts installed in the full fashioned depart- 
ment could not be classed with the ordinary anti-union 
contract, since the E. M. B. A. provided full and adequate 
protection for all Real Silk workers and even went beyond 
a union, in many of its provisions, in protecting the in- 
terests of the workers. 

A proposal, however, for an impartial study by repre- 
sentatives of the church bodies of the actual operation 
of the E. M. B. A. as a means of protection and self- 
expression for the workers at Real Silk was very cordially 
accepted by Mr. Goodman, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills. He stipulated, 
however, that the church representatives should also con- 
duct an impartial study of the policies of the American 
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Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers as ex- 
hibited in actual operation in unionized plants. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the results of such a study would 
bear out the company’s objections to the union. This pro- 
posal was later agreed to by the union. 


The project was subsequently approved as a joint un- 
dertaking by the Social Justice Commission of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, and the Department of 
Research and Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference cooperated at the outset but 
later found that the study would require more time than 
was possible in view of its limited staff and very heavy 
program. 

The study naturally divides itself into two sections, 
one dealing with the findings at the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills at Indianapolis, and the other with the findings in 
the union plants which were studied in the Philadelphia 
district. These will be considered under Sections I and 
II respectively. Conclusions and recommendations will 
me presented under Sections III and IV respectively. 

That portion of the study which deals with the relations 
between the union and the employers in the Philadelphia 
market has been confined to a determination of the gen- 
eral character of existing relationships. The Philadelphia 
plants are not involved in the controversy and there was 
no occasion or justification for subjecting them to a 
more searching inquiry than was necessary in order to 
discover the character of the union’s policy and leader- 
ship, which had been called in question by the Real Silk 
Company. The plants and company officials are referred 
to anonymously since it would obviously be improper to 
bring them by name into a controversy in which they 
have no proper part. 

It should be clearly understood that this study is not 
a comparative evaluation of labor unions and of company 
employe representation as such, and no generalizations 
are attempted. The findings and conclusions of this report 
are confined solely tothe particular plants which have 
been under investigation. — 

The findings of the study have been submitted for 
criticism in advance of publication, to representatives of 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, the Employes Mutual Benefit 
Association and the American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers. We have made diligent effort to 
secure conference with the management of the Real Silk 
Company with reference to certain criticisms contained 
in this report, and publication of it has been considerably 
delayed by this effort. It is a matter of regret to us that 
we have been unable to secure such conference. Careful 
consideration has been given to all criticisms received. In 
a number of instances, where it has not been found pos- 
sible to adopt suggested changes, they are dealt with in 
footnotes to the text. 


I—Industrial Relations at the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONDITIONS OF THE STUDY 


On December 5, 1927, the representatives of the church 
bodies conferred with Messrs. Goodman and Zinkin and 
Charles Leeke (employe, president of the executive board 
of the E. M. B. A.) in regard to the nature and method 
of the study. Mr. Goodman at first was inclined to re- 


[2] 


quest that our study of the union mills should be com- 
pleted and submitted first, but after assurances that b 
studies would be conducted with impartiality and ‘} 
they might throw light on each other as they progressed, 
he agreed that they should be made simultaneously. He 
arranged for the interviewers to make a tour of inspection 
of the mill, to sit in at executive board meetings, and to 
examine the minutes of the board. He promised that 
passes would be issued facilitating interviews with em- 
ployes in all departments, day or night. He requested 
interviewers not to ask individual employes about wages, 
implying that the payrolls would be available for such 
information. The method of approach and the general 
type of questions to be asked were agreed upon. Mr. 
Goodman requested that we include the seamless depart- 
ments in our study and not confine our investigations to 
the full fashioned department, where he felt the psychol- 
ogy was abnormal, due to union agitation. 

The company had retained the services of a firm of 
industrial counsellors which specializes in installing and 
maintaining individual contracts. This firm supplied a 
contract which the Real Silk Company required its em- 
ployes to sign, in which they agreed that they would not 
join the union while in the employ of the company. The 
union was warned that it would be held legally liable if 
it continued to urge the employes of the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills to join the union. Since the present study began, 
however, the services of this agency appear to have been 
in abeyance, but the individual contracts stand. 


Articles in the Builder (plant paper) had already 
nounced the coming of the “church commission” so we 
employes were advised of our right to interview them. 
An article signed by the president of the E. M. B. A. 
stated: “We only wanted these representatives to become 
convinced that we have an association which protects our 
interests,” etc. It encouraged employes to speak candidly 
and thus served as an introduction. The extreme cour- 
tesy and candor of the company in allowing freedom of 
interviewing was greatly appreciated and made possible 
very satisfactory approaches to the employes. A printed 
statement, unauthorized by the investigators, emanating 
from a union source, had asserted that the church com- 
mission had come to “investigate charges” against Real 
Silk. This statement was, of course, contrary to the spirit 
of the study. 

However, the interviewers endeavored to weigh prop- 
erly any indications of prejudice on the part of union 
sympathizers or any evident nervousness or inspired in- 
clination on the part of some employes to testify favorably. 


On the whole the investigators had excellent oppor- 
tunities and secured very satisfactory interviews, some 
in the E. M. B. A. office, others in the cafeteria, in the 
street, in hotel rooms, and in most of the departments 
of the mill. Interviews were difficult in many depart- 
ments because of the rapidity of the work, proximity of 
employes to each other and self-consciousness if super- 
visors were in sight. For this reason most of the inter- 
views were secured elsewhere than actually at the ma- 
chines. In addition to Mr. Goodman and Mr. Zinkin, 
interviews were had with a number of department head 
departmental directors of the E. M. B. A., all menb @ 
of the executive board, an editor of the Builder, the com 
troller (in charge of time study and cost accounting) and 
a considerable number of employes selected by “random 
sampling,” as casual contacts permitted. In all, one hun- 
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dred interviews were secured and carefully recorded. 
Those interviewed included employes in practically all 
a: Twenty-four out of the hundred interviews 
with members of the full fashioned department. 

The investigators attended three executive board meet- 
ings. The minutes of the executive board for 1927 were 
examined carefully and excerpts copied. Numerous 
copies of the Builder were examined. On the basis of 


these investigations the following summary of findings 
is presented, 


PERSONNEL AND WoRKING CONDITIONS 


The mill employs 3,200 people, having grown in seven 
years from 22 employes. The prevailing type of employe 
is American, of good general intelligence—native to In- 
diana and Kentucky. There are practically no foreign- 
born or foreign-speaking among them. 

The type of department head and foreman is excellent. 

There is comparatively small accident hazard. 

The lighting and ventilation are good. 


The machinery and equipment are up-to-date, although 
some floors are too congested, due to rapid growth of 
the business. 

The nature of the work is for the most part repetitive 
and high speed—piece work. 

The hours are from 7 a. m. to 5 p. m.—9 hours a day, 
50 hours a week. 

Overtime work is paid for on the basis of straight time. 
Ix the two rush seasons, before Christmas and Easter, 
6. departments run overtime six or eight weeks con- 
secutively. Some girls interviewed had records showing 
62% hours a week. The watchmen and cleaners are all 
on a 12 hour day with one day off every other week. 
About 800 employes work on night shifts. 


PoLiciEs 


The sales policy is direct house-to-house canvassing. 
Ten thousand agents are employed. The principal reason 
given for overtime work at peak seasons is the policy of 
merchandising through “direct orders.” Real Silk does 
not manufacture for stock. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of the labor policies 
of the company chief interest centers in the functioning 
of the E. M. B. A., which the investigators were especially 
invited to study and evaluate. The E. M. B. A. has been 
in operation for 5% years. Its purpose is to provide 
sick benefits, medical attention, life insurance, death bene- 
fits, cafeteria, loans, social parties, protection of employes 
against unfair discharge, and to make possible equal 
representation with the management in all matters of 
working conditions. 


E. M. B. A—MEMBERSHIP AND BENEFITS 


Membership in the E. M. B. A. is not compulsory. 
Any employe may become a member after a probationary 
period of “at least 21 days,” on approval of the applica- 
tion by the department head, who judges the applicant’s 
worth as regards efficiency, attendance record and the 
“right spirit,” and upon satisfactory physical examination. 
lass A membership pays 75 cents a month and includes 
ployes with dependents. Class B pays 50 cents a month 
and includes single employes. Officials of the company 


| and the president of the executive board state that an 
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employe who is disqualified for sick benefits by physical 
examination may still join the E. M. B. A. for other pro- 
tection. This is not to be found in the by-laws or Manual. 
The number of employes interviewed who knew nothing of 
this provision was significant. A worker of several years’ 
standing expressed grievances about wage rates, but said 
that such things could not be brought up to the E. M. B. A. 
This worker was under the impression that membership 
in the E. M. B. A. was impossible for him because he 
had been pronounced “underweight” by the doctor. 
Another employe, who knew of the provision, said that 
he was a member of the E. M. B. A. but had waived sick 
benefits. He was paying the same rates as the fully 
privileged members. As a general rule the employes men- 
tioned sick benefits, insurance, loans, etc., as the features 
of the E. M. B. A. most appreciated by them. 


A considerable number of employes interviewed also 
expressed appreciation of the protection offered them by 
the E. M. B. A. against unfair discharge or petty favor- 
itism on the part of foremen. The sentiment was ex- 
pressed by many others that while the E. M. B. A. func- 
tions in small matters, when it comes to issues of a 
controversial nature where the highest management is 
concerned, the E. M. B. A. is not a real protection to 
workers against discharge, and that “what Mr. Goodman 
and Mr. Zinkin say goes—E. M. B. A. or no E. M. B. A.” 
This testimony was not confined to the full fashioned 


_ department. 


Duties oF DEPARTMENTAL DrrEcToRS 


Each department elects annually a departmental director 
whose duties are to represent the department, approve 
loans, greet new employes, and take up grievances for 
employes to the department head and the superintendent 
and finally, on appeal, to the executive board of the E. 
M. B. A. if in the judgment of the directors such griev- 
ances or complaints have merit and so warrant (Art. XI, 
Sec. 1, constitution and by-laws, 1928). These depart- 
mental directors are recompensed by 5 per cent in addition 
to their regular earnings. The latest edition of - the 
Manual (dated January, 1928) states that departmental 
directors are on straight time, plus 5 per cent. However, 
according to testimony of the president of the executive 
board and others, only a few departmental directors are 
on the time basis and those only temporarily. 


The Manual states that only such employes are eligible 
as departmental directors “whose record of service and 
of attendance qualifies them for this office.” No specific 
definitions are given, however, nor is it stated who is to 
determirie eligibility. 

The records and testimony show many minor matters 
which have been taken up for employes by departmental 
directors and a number of more serious grievances such 
as discrimination by the foreman, etc. Testimony, was 
given, however, that the departmental directors were often 
afraid to bring up certain complaints. A number of 
departmental directors had been discharged after they 
had vigorously contended for the interests of the workers, 
and this fact, whatever the merits of the discharges may 
have been, appears to have undermined the confidence 
of other departmental directors. This was not confined 
to the full fashioned department ; evidence that fear pre- 
vented the bringing up of vital matters was found in other 
departments as well. 
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The by-laws, Art. II, Section 8, call for a monthly 
meeting of the departmental directors. These are, how- 
ever, according to a management member of the executive 
board, held only “from time to time” as occasion demands. 

Although the constitution and by-laws (Art. XI, Sec. 
2, page 22, 1928) state that the departmental directors 
shall “encourage new employes in their work and at the 
end of their probationary period shall recommend them 
for membership” the general testimony of departmental 
directors indicated that they had no knowledge that 
“recommendation” of new members for the E. M. B, A. 
was a part of their duties. It is the general understand- 
ing that an employe is to be approved solely by the depart- 
ment head. The “personal report cards” issued in 
September, 1927, by which employes are judged monthly 
on efficiency, attendance and spirit, states that “all grades 
given represent the combined judgment of the department 
head and the departmental director under whom the em- 
ploye works.” A departmental director said that he had 
not yet been consulted by his department head in making 
out these cards (three months after their installation). 


Powers oF THE ExecutrveE Boarp 


The executive board of the E. M. B. A. is composed 
of 8 members, 4 management representatives appointed 
annually by the company, and 4 employe members, elected 
by general ballot of all employes who are members of 
the E. M. B. A. This board meets weekly.’ 


The powers of the executive board are variously stated 
in the by-laws and in the Manual to include passing on 
all matters of working conditions, hours, wages, etc., 
wherein controversies arise. It is further stated that 
“no worker can be discharged except through the consent 
of the executive board acting upon recommendations from 
department heads and after finding such recommendations 
. well grounded.” (Manual II, 5.) This seems to be a 
wise provision as a safeguard against injustice to em- 
ployes. As a matter of fact, however, the board actually 
considers only such cases of discharge in connection with 
which complaints reach it and hearings are demanded. 
It does not review all discharges.” Some cases of in- 
justice probably escape its notice, as admitted to one of 
the interviewers. On the other hand, some cases do reach 
the board and records show some discharged employes 
reinstated after a hearing, while in other cases “the man- 
agement was sustained.” 


The executive board, according to statements of officials 
and of board members, passes on all wage schedules 
before they are installed." The interviewers were im- 
pressed by the actual number of cases recorded in the 


1A revision put into effect December, 1927, calls for the election of a 
representative from each department and the appointment of a correspond- 
ing management member to sit on the exécutive board and vote only when 
matters come up relating to their particular department. 


. 2In a letter to the investigators dated May 3, 1928, the executive board 
takes issue with this statement. It states that there is no reason to insist 
that the procedure should be literally carried out and that the board should 
be expected to review every discharge. The board contends that it is the 
purpose of the section in the Manual referred to, that “no innocent member 
may be unfairly discharged” and that the member shall have the right of 
appeal to the executive board. There is no objection whatever to this 
statement of principle. We must point out, however, that in order to 
function as a safeguard against injustice in matters of discharge the board 
must either systematically review all cases, or else it must be clear beyond 
ore that any discharged employe not only has the right to a 1 but 

at he knows of this right and has confidence that an appeal will result 
in equitable treatment. It is not unfair to say that the present situation 
_ in the Real Silk Hosiery Mills does not meet these requirements. 

*The time study department is allowed to install experimental and etnta- 


tis schedules ty io but they are not supposed to become permanent rates 


minutes and by the vigor of the board in questioning a 
representative of the time study department on proposed 
rates and deferring action until further informatiof ‘as 
supplied. The patience and willingness to listen ofthe 
part of the time study engineer and the evident desire to 
be fair as well as scientific on the part of the comptroller 
himself were impressive. On the other hand, it appears 
that when the company determines upon a general reduc- 
tion of pay the board may not be seriously taken into 
account, as evidenced by the case of the reduction in the 
wages of the “seamless fixers” last winter. At that time 


Mr. Goodman called a meeting of the “fixers” and an- | 


nounced to them that their wages would be cut and that 
anyone who did not agree to it was free to quit. The 
matter was submitted to the executive board one week 
after Mr. Goodman’s announcement to the “fixers.” The 
board, after a week’s consideration, approved the new plan 
of payment.’ 

When dissatisfaction resulted from a cut in “loopers’ ” 
pay, approved by the executive board on the morning of 
March 11, nearly the whole department walked out at 
once. 
of this department was denied a hearing by the board on 
the matter, on the ground that the “loopers” had walked 


- out, thus automatically severing their membership in the 


E. M. B. A. and cancelling their right to a hearing. The 
departmental director later resigned and left the company. 


TROUBLE IN THE FULL FASHIONED DEPARTMENT 


The full fashioned department has been a storm “er 
Repeated hearings of the continual complaints fron™mis 
department came before the board during the spring and 
early summer of 1927. The complaints included prin- 
cipally (1) unfulfilled promises in regard to certain peri- 
odic increases in pay for learners; (2) certain overtime 
work without pay; (3) lack of definite information on 
prevailing rates in the full fashioned department; (4) 
refusal to instruct learners to set “sinkers” and “car- 
riers” so as to assure their finally becoming fully trained 
knitters; (5) refusal of the company to state definitely 
what is the length of period of training for learners at 
the end of which they might reasonably expect to be 
fully trained knitters and to receive full knitters’ rates. 

While the full fashioned department is a new depart- 
ment many learners have now been employed for one and 
a half and two years. Many are in full charge of a 
machine except for setting “sinkers” and “carriers.” A 
system of instructors is maintained. This classifies all 
operatives as “learners,” although in some cases the 
“learners” or senior helpers themselves are in complete 
charge of the production of one or two machines and 
have helpers whom they in turn are instructing. These 
“learners” have not been given any definite information 
as to the total period of this “apprenticeship.” As a 


+The facts in the case are not disputed by the company and the E. M. 
B. A. The executive board makes the following statement in explanation in 
a letter to the investigators dated May 3, 1928: 

“Due to Mr. J. A. Goodman’s intimate acquaintance with members of 
the knitting department, he endeavored to explain the business conditions, 
etc., of the business and tell the Ly why the company expected them to 
accept a cut in wages in the near future unless conditions changed. The 
executive board agreed to a wage that was equal to any fixer’s wage in, the 
United States, after consideration of the plan.” <é 


As will be noted this incident was not used in the report as illu 


either the justice or injustice of the new wage scale but solely as an illus- 


' upon a reduction of wages and made the announcement to this eff 


[4] 


tration of the fact that the highest management did not follow the regular 
procedure and utilize the machinery of the E. M. B. A., but determined 


ect 
laying the matter before the executive board. 


On the same afternoon the departmental director | 
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result of lack of information and failure to adjust the 
co@laints listed, serious discontent and unrest obtained 
‘3. full fashioned department. 
The executive board of the E. M. B. A. finally ap- 
inted a committee to investigate these complaints in 
the full fashioned department. This committee, accord- 
ing to the minutes (May 13, 1927) reported in writing 


_and the report was sent by the board to Mr. Goodman. 


No copy was filed in the minutes. Mr. Zinkin stated to 
the interviewers on December 13, 1927, that he had never 
seen the report. On telephoning Mr. Goodman’s secretary, 
who was unable to find it, he promised to send it to the 
investigators. After repeated requests had been made 
for this report, Mr. Zinkin, on February 13, 1928, showed 
the investigators a typed report dealing only with certain 
aspects of the situation. The employes interviewed in 
the full fashioned department knew nothing of. such a 
report, nor do its conclusions appear in copies of the 
Builder submitted for examination. 

The investigators in their many interviews and corre- 
spondence with company officials and members of the 


- E. M. B. A, have been unable to secure a clear statement 


of policy covering the principal points at issue in the full 
fashioned department. The executive board, however, 
endeavored to clear up one of the causes of confusion 
by its action on November 29, 1927, when it voted to 
post on the bulletin board of the full fashioned depart- 
ment the wage schedules, lack of clear and consistent in- 
formation on which had been one of the causes of com- 
pigmt. This important order of the board, however, had 
n n carried out up to December 13, 1927. 

A number of departmental directors were discharged 
under circumstances which made the men feel that the 
E. M. B. A. was powerless to protect their just interests 
and that discharge was the penalty for freely presenting 
their case. The absence of any definition of “the right 
spirit,” lack of which constitutes grounds for discharge, 
leaves so wide a margin of discrimination as to undermine 
confidence on the part of the employes in the sincerity 
of the E. M. B. A. Some said “the right spirit” means 
“agreeing with the management.” Others replied, “I 
don’t know what it is.” 


It was against this background, and simultaneous with 
the efforts at organization by the union, that on August 
5, 1927, at Mr. Goodman’s suggestion the executive board 
approved the first individual contract which prohibited 
the men from belonging to a union “during their period 
of training.” A second individual contract was later 
forced on the full fashioned department by the manage- 
ment, omitting the clause “during their period of train- 
ing,” which was never approved by the board. The board, 
however, now accepts membership in the union as a 
ground for discharge and, apparently, even personal con- 
tact with union organizers. 

The union claims that 90 per cent of the full fashioned 
department would join it at once but for the individual 
tnt 
“The wage schedule in the full fashion de t has been in accord- 


ance with the decision of the executive board, available to employes who 
wanted to see it. The schedule was in Mr. Clemens’ office. reason 


Whit wasn’t posted was because of an unfortunate experience in the 
a ent when bulletins were removed from the board by some em- 
P and were handed over to the union organizer. These schedules were 
not intended for union organizers. They were intended for employes in the 
mill, but when a department has some members that were so closely con- 
nected with the union as to remove bulletins from the board so that the 
union could use them for propaganda purposes. it was time to stop. and 


for this reason the wage schedule was kept in Mr. Clemens’ office, available - 


only to employes in the department.” 
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contract, and, in fact, that it is with difficulty that even 
without reference to contracts and to possible injunction 
proceedings they are restrained by their organizer from 
striking. Some full fashioned department employes who 
were personally satisfied with the E. M. B. A. estimated 
that 85 per cent of the employes in that department felt 
the E. M. B. A. was of no use. 

Conditions at the time of this study with apparent 
espionage—at least by fellow employes—charges, counter- 
charges, discharges, hearings, rumors, spirit of conflict 
and antagonism, suspicion and fear seemed most unset- 
tling to morale in the full fashioned department. 


DEFECTS IN EXECUTIVE BOoARD’s FUNCTIONING 


There is much testimony to the effect that the function- 
ing of the executive board of the E. M. B. A. is impaired 
by the fact that the management representatives on the 
board are able to “talk down” opposition in board meet- 
ings. In addition to such information, the interviewers 
witnessed an incident at a board meeting on December 
13, 1927, which was significant. A management repre- 
sentative told the board that Mr. Zinkin had told him 
there would be a sales convention soon and that the 
company might decide to take over the cafeteria for one 
noon hour, in which case he wanted the executive board 
to “be advised” in advance. Vigorous expressions of 


_ doubt as to the justice of such an action were given by 


employe members of the board who spoke of the fact that 
the employes even owned the fixtures in the cafeteria. 
Although the cafeteria is one of the activities which is 
supposed to be under the management of the E. M. B. A., 
discussion on this subject ended when a management 
representative indicated that the decision of the company 
had already been made and was final." A motion was 
then made and seconded to approve the action and the 


chair declared it carried, although no actual vote was 
taken.’ 


Direct evidence was discovered that steps are sometimes 
taken in the interest of the management to get rid of un- 
desirable employe members on the board at the expiration 
of their terms and to elect acceptable members. Depart- 
mental directors and sometimes department heads “do 
a little electioneering” for favored candidates. In some 
cases the department head has personally passed the bal- 
lot box, although the department directors are supposed 


1Commenting upon this incident the executi 
vite ie oa executive board wrote to the in- 
“Over a period of more than six years in actual operation, the only 
of such a — was the one occasion in 
which your investigators were present their ve esence probabl: 
inspired the display, Inasmuch as the ‘executive E, B. 
is equally divided, i.e., four appointees by the management, and four elected 
by the members of the E. M. B. A., the Bs ar and vice-president are 
employes’ elected representatives, only individual weakness or disinterest 
could allow such domination, on matters of vital employe interest.” 


of the 


opposite to that intimated in the above x 
exhibit the E. M. B. A. = 


2A second reference to this incident in the communication to the in- 
pi mg from the executive board under date of May 3, 1928, reads as 
ollows: 

“Another of the groundless ‘fears’ of some ‘ Thomas.’ The 
case cited is an evident attempt at misrepresentation. Common sense should 
teach us that the management would not kick us out of our own cafeteria, 
even for one lunch hour. Common courtesy to the sales representatives 
(our co-workers) would seem to indicate that we should invite them to share 
our a room for the one day they were here. (See minutes Dec. 13, 
1927.)’ 

It should be noted that two investigators were present duri 
meeting of December 13, 1927, and one of them took p t 


the entire 
verba' 
notes of the proceedings. 
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to perform this function. Laxity characterized the col- 
lection of the ballot boxes (in one case they lay on a 
department head’s desk for days) and carelessness was 
found in the general conduct of the elections. 

The minutes of the executive board are not kept in a 
regular manner. No minutes are signed by the secretary. 
A stenographer takes them and writes them up briefly. 
No regular motion is made to approve or correct the 
minutes of previous meetings, although copies are dis- 
tributed. No agenda sheet is given out and old business 
is in danger of being forgotten. No hour or place of 
meeting is indicated in the minutes. No record is made 
of votes by names and rarely even the number voting for 
and against. Occasional erasures occur on important 
matters without initialing. Some minutes (from Septem- 
ber 27 to October 11, 1927) are missing altogether. Copies 
of wage schedules and reports referred to in the minutes 
are not filed with the minutes.’ 

The by-laws are not taken with great seriousness. At 
a meeting attended by the investigators, the executive 
board passed a resolution (after ascertaining that it would 
be agreeable to Mr. Goodman) which would require a 
revision of the by-laws, but no reference was made to 
them except as an afterthought in connection with the 
fact that new copies were just then on the press. Also, 
no items in the minutes of 1927 show discussion of re- 
visions or specific changes in the by-laws made by the 
board, although certain changes have been made since 
the last edition, which is dated 1926." 

While Charles Leeke, president of the executive board, 
devotes considerable time to E. M. B. A. business, he is 
a regular “machine fixer” and does not have sufficient 
time to carry the burden of countless details incident to 
the proper administration of the plan. Much of the 
responsibility, therefore, falls upon Mr. Zinkin, to whom, 
with his office staff, the executive board has delegated 
certain functions such as employment and personnel work 
and the follow-up and execution of all decisions of the 
executive board, etc. Mr. Zinkin is empowered, accord- 
ing to Mr. Leeke, to sign “E. M. B. A.” on routine notices 
of overtime, etc., but is supposed to consult Mr. Leeke 
in each case. This is apparently not always done. 
Notices “stand” unless some complaint is made. All this 
makes for confusion. One of the investigators saw a 
notice on the bulletin board signed “The Management,” 
the purport of which was virtually at variance with a 
more recent decision of the executive board of which 
there was no mention.’ Mr. Zinkin is the court of last 
resort in discharge cases except for appeal to the execu- 
tive board. On a list of department heads used by the 
company, A. Zinkin appears as “department head” of the 
E. M. B. A. Mr. Zinkin’s official title is “Assistant to 
Mr. J. A. Goodman.” Mr. Zinkin considers himself as a 
representative of the interests of the employes. Employes 
close to the E. M. B. A. state that Mr. Zinkin is “J. A.’s 
man.” The president of the executive board in reply to 
a question as to whom Mr. Zinkin represents, said he 
was “fifty-fifty.” 


*A letter to the investigators from the executive board dated May 3, 
1928, states that “the manner of keeping the minutes has been considerably 
improved since the time of this investigation.” 

* The letter to the investigators from the executive board, above referred 
to, also states that since the investigation a committee has been appointed 
“to investigate the by-laws with the idea of revising them, bringing them 
up to date and mg any improvements possible.” 

2 The management’s notice stated that no employe discharged or resigning 
from the full fashioned department would be rehired in any other depart- 
ment. The rd ruling was that such cases must be brought before the 
board for consideration before rehiring. 


PLant Pusticity 


The problem of informing all the members of a 
py A of employes of their rights and duties under the 
E. M. B. A. is a difficult one. The large number of em- 
ployes interviewed who did not understand its regulations, 
however, seems to indicate insufficient information given 
to new employes when they were hired and inadequate 
methods of supplying all employes with vital information 
in regard to the actual weekly and daily functioning of 
the E. M. B. A. The Builder, the plant paper, is the 
principal medium of information to employes. In some 
issues it carries items from the minutes of the executive 
board. This is not an absolutely regular feature, how- 
ever, and the most vital matters are not always mentioned, 
As an illustration, the December 9, 1927, issue of the 
Builder, under the caption “Minutes of the executive 
board, November 29, 1927” prints in two brief paragraphs 
the decisions of the board to put a stop to the sale of 
“chance books” in the mills and to place a Christmas 
tree in the cafeteria. A row of stars indicates that the 
board transacted other business, but nothing further is 
printed in spite of the fact that a very important decision 
was made by the board at this meeting—i.e., to post wage 
rates in the full fashioned department because of the 
complaints which had been received from that department 
that they “never know what the rates are.” This was a 
matter vital to morale, but the Builder, although considered 
by the management as the principal medium for informa- 
tion to the employes did not carry the item. Since no 
notice was posted giving the board’s decision, and 
rates were not posted, the employes were left in the 
on the entire subject, although this was a case in which 
the board had evidently endeavored to function in a vital 
matter. 


REQUEST FOR FurTHER DaTA 


The foregoing findings have to do principally with 
the functioning of the E. M. B. A. in the actual conduct 
of industrial relations at Real Silk. In order to fill out 
the picture in certain aspects and also as a means of 
approach to the cost of production, a letter was addressed 
to Mr. Goodman on January 7, 1928, requesting the fol- 
lowing written information and statistics: 


“1. The written report submitted to the executive board 
on the subject of complaints in the full fashioned depart- 
ment. This report was made by Zimmer and Fowler 
on May 13, 1927. Mr. Zinkin was to mail us this report 
but it has not yet been received. 


“2. Labor turnover statistics for the past three years, 


together with an explanation of the method of computing 
turnover, 


“3. Age classification of employes, including average 


age for men and women separately and if possible the 
number in each age group. 


“4, Data on overtime hours worked during 1926 and 
1927, including 
a. Detailed information as to the number of weeks 


when the plant or certain departments worked 
over 50 hours and average number of ove 
hours worked. 


b. Number of days which the plant or certain 
departments worked over 9 hours, and average 
number of overtime hours worked. 
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“5. Wage statistics, including rates of pay and average 
e: wages of the entire mill; also by classification of 

and women, for the past two or three years.” 

In a letter dated February 1, 1928, addressed to Mr. 
Goodman, unit costs per dozen pair of stockings of the 
different grades manufactured were also requested. Mr. 
Zinkin, in a personal interview with Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Myers in New York, January 26, 1928, explained 
that it would entail considerable expense to supply all the 
data requested but said that some of it would be available. 

None of the above statistical information has been 
received from the company. 


FINDINGS SUBMITTED TO COMPANY 


Tentative findings contained in the main body of this 
report were submitted in writing to the Real Silk Mills 
for their comment on February 17, 1928, after a personal 
conference with Mr, Zinkin on February 13, Mr. Good- 
man being out of town. On March 13, a letter was 
received from Mr. Goodman on his return from a trip 
South stating that he had handed the “tentative report 
to the officers of the Employes’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. They are the ones who are being investigated and 
attacked and it is for them to answer.” 

A telegram was immediately dispatched to the Employes’ 
Mutual Benefit Association requesting their reply within 
a few days. Under date of March 24, 1928, the following 

ss a from the executive board of the 


Employes Mutual Benefit Association, Inc. 
of Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Inc. 


March 24, 1928. 
“Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
105 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 


The tentative summary of your finding in the study of 
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We appreciate very much some of the conservative criti- 
cisms in your report, and while they may seem serious when 
investigated and complained about in a hostile background, 
yet we feel sure your committee will agree with us when 
we assure you that our omission and minor sins have been 
in lack of attention to lesser details and not in the broader 
spirit of helpfulness and cooperation. 


Regarding the full fashion department at the time of 
your committee’s investigation, a large proportion of the 
learners in this department had not then become members 
of the E. M. B. A., and consequently were not fully 
acquainted with its merits or benefits, nor had the board 
been able to function completely in this department. How- 
ever, this condition has now been rectified and the conditions 
alleged to exist at the time of your report are constantly 
being improved. 


The data you ask for is largely technical and not at the 
moment available to the E. M. B. A. board, but judging by 
the willingness of the management of the Real Silk Hosiery © 
Mills to comply with previous requests of the board, we feel 
sure they will gladly furnish you with same when available. 


We feel that your coming here to study our association 
was prompted by a sense of friendship and helpfulness. You 
meant to be of service to us. We are sure that you can 
accomplish this by submitting to us some constructive sug- 
gestions as to how to improve certain things in our associa- 
tion, or what things to include in our program that would 
make for greater advantages to us. We are open-minded 
and would certainly appreciate such suggestions from you. 


Our association is young. Many, many things have been 
accomplished for our benefit. All we need is more under- 
standing and more experience and we are gladly disposed to 
listen to any one who has some helpful suggestions to 
offer us. 

We thank you for your interest and remain 

Very sincerely yours, 


Executive Board, 


Employes Mutual Benefit Association. 
(signed) 
M. J. Moore Charles E. Leeke 
G. Golienboom Arthur A. Zimmer 
F. L. Kuynett Frank M. Smith 
John R. Gaylor Arthur X. Desmends” 


industrial relations at the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, as relat- 
ing to our E. M. B. A., has been forwarded to this board 
by Mr. J. A. Goodman for review and reply. 


Firstly, we desire to thank you for the painstaking and 
thorough manner in which you have evidently attempted to 
investigate the E. M. B. A., but regret that some of the 
conclusions you have made were not more fully and frankly 
discussed with better informed employes of Real Silk during 
your visit, when we feel sure your committee would have 
had an altogether different opinion, as we urged our people to 
be — and honest in their answers to any questions put 
to them. 


Our records do not substantiate any single case of a 
departmental director being discharged for vigorously sup- 
porting fellow workers, or anything that could be connected 
to the statement of a number of such directors being dis- 
charged as alleged in your report. We believe you have 
been misinformed entirely in this instance. 

The fact that the chairman of the E. M. B. A. is and 
can only be the selection of the employes—the vice-president 
and two other members of the executive board being elected 
the same way—definitely disputes the assertion that the em- 
ployers’ representatives on the board dominate its meetings. 
A complete check-up of the actions taken over a period of 

onths shows very much to the contrary. 


Reviewing our actions in the light of your summary 
enables us to realize that the board’s actions in favor of 
individual workers or policies has oftentimes been a real 
test of the sincerity of the management’s endeavors to let 
us be self-governed. 


It should be added to this record of findings that dur- 
ing the progress of the study charges of radicalism have 
occasionally been made against one or more of the union 
organizers. Such charges, however, are very generally 
heard during an organization campaign, and inasmmch as 
little stress has been placed by either side upon this phase 
of the contest, the investigators have not felt called upon 
to inquire into it. In the present study attention has been 
centered upon the merits of the controversy which was 
referred to the participating church organizations for in- 
vestigation. 


I1l—Relations Between the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers and the Employers 
of the Philadelphia District 


These findings are based on a brief survey of seven 
plants. Some of the plants were suggested by Mr. Good- 
man, chairman of the board of directors of the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, some by the union, and others were selected 
by the investigator himself. All of the plants are owned 
by well established concerns which have dealt with the 
union for years. Some of the plants employ a large num- 
ber of workers and others only a small number. Some 
of the firms stress the production of a quality product 
and others make no particular claims of this sort. 
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Perhaps the most significant findings are those which 
pertain to the attitudes of the managements toward the 
union and the testimony of their experience in dealing 
with the union. The policies of these employers and their 
technique of personnel administration are significant. 


THE ATTITUDES OF THE MANAGEMENTS 


Obviously, in a rapidly growing industry steadiness of 
operation is an important factor in its effects upon the 
competitive position of each firm. The managements of 
these concerns indicated their appreciation of this fact and 
stressed the importance of a labor policy which would 
reduce to the minimum the possible occurrence of strikes. 
The heavy investment in productive equipment points to 
the need for its constant use in order to permit each con- 
cern to get as large a share as possible of the expanding 
market. Under such circumstances these managements 
saw the importance of attracting the most efficient work- 
men possible to operate their machines and to enable them 
to get the maximum on their investment. In this connec- 
tion they stress the part of enlightened personnel adminis- 
tration. They believe that this is just as important in 
dealing with labor as a factor of production as it is to 
apply scientific management to other aspects of the busi- 
ness. 


These managements state frankly that they believe the 
workers have a right to organize and to have their inter- 
ests looked after by representatives chosen by themselves. 
Some of the management representatives said that the 
acknowledgment of this right is a corollary of their policy 
of making a quality product in order to retain satisfied 
customers. They believe that their reputation for fair 
dealing brings them plenty of skilled workers and reduces 
labor turnover to a minimum. In fact, some of them state 
that they have a waiting list of those anxious to gain em- 
ployment with them. 


These employers claim, too, that dealing collectively 
with their workers reduces their problem of maintaining 
discipline. In this connection they say they have the sup- 
port of the shop committees and the officials of the national 
union. Although the shop committees are not backward 
about presenting grievances, the managements say that 
grievances are generally adjusted easily and, when they 
are not, they can count on reasonable attitudes on the part 
of the officials of the national union. Several cases were 
cited in which the officials of the national union showed 
shop committees how to develop more constructive atti- 
tudes and practices. In general these managements hold 
the officials of the national union in very high regard. In 
fact, some of the managements stated that they had en- 
couraged the women workers in some of their depart- 
ments to join the union. Incidentally, this served as a 
means of bringing the force of the shop committee to bear 
upon certain problems of discipline. 


The managements not only appreciate the importance 
of organization for the workers but they consider that an 
association of employers is equally important for them- 
selves in dealing with a highly competitive situation which 
affects employers and employes alike. They say that there 
is need for an extension of basic standards of wages, 
hours, and working conditions throughout the industry in 
otder to set some limit to the efforts of employers to get 
business at prices which depress the whole market. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


These employers look upon the good will of their cig) 
ployes as an asset comparable to that of their customers. 
The employers are free to hire whomever they wish and 
the union is free to solicit membership among those hired. 


Since most of the employes are piece workers, it is 
recognized by both parties that it is to their mutual ad- 
vantage to eliminate waste and maintain efficiency. The 
employers say that quantity production and quality go 
together. The employers insist on first rate work and the 
employes insist on properly tested materials and machines 
in perfect order. The employers say that they lose in 
materials and labor cost more than the piece workers do 
when work is spoiled. For this reason the employers 
welcome suggestions from the employes which will elimi- 
nate waste, make the machines more efficient, and lower 
unit labor costs. The employers are then in a position to 
make greater profits and the workers to obtain greater 
daily, weekly, and yearly earnings. The emphasis on 
efficiency is also found to be conducive to regularity in 
production and the reduction of overhead costs. 


The avowed policy of these concerns is to use the neces- 
sity for discipline as an occasion for education and build- 
ing loyalty. They find that specific instruction and care- 
ful supervision frequently eliminate the necessity for 
discipline. For those who do not respond readily to sug- 
gestion and instruction it is sometimes necessary to add 


for efficiency and quality work. The fact that most of 

employes are piece workers requires a careful record 

the production of each. This serves as a valuable check 
upon the worker’s performance when questions of dis- 
cipline arise. Foremen and supervisors can thus easily 
produce facts which must be faced by the worker con- 
cerned and the shop committee. However, the manage- 
ments say that they find it good policy to give those who 
are being disciplined ample opportunity to retrieve their 
records. The employers have spent considerable money 
in giving such workers training. If a worker can be saved 
by discipline and an opportunity to show that he has 


the admonitions of the shop committee on the stot 


- profited by it, he frequently becomes a most efficient and 


[8] 


loyal worker. The managements report many expressions 
on the part of workers indicating that they appreciate 
such treatment. Once the disciplined worker has learned 
his lesson, he frequently assumes a more cooperative atti- 
tude toward management. On the other hand, superin- 
tendents, foremen and machine fixers come to see in a new 
light the conditions which make the workers discontented 
and unresponsive. 


One concern has hit upon a very valuable method of 
gaining cooperation. Every time a new shop committee is 
elected the firm takes the members to its other plants and 
to its stores in New York. The committee thus becomes 
acquainted with the whole process of production until 
the finished product reaches the consumer. At the stores 
the committee is asked to stand at the complaint desk and 
hear what customers have to say about the goods they 
have purchased. This gives the committee an understand- 


taining its reputation for a quality product. The res 
is that the committee serves as a valuable education 
influence among the rank and file of employes and sup- 
ports the firm in its efforts to obtain efficient work and a 
quality product. 


ing of the difficulties which the firm has to meet in =) 
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There have been occasions of course when differences 
have arisen over a conflict of interest. For example, one 

rm wished to establish a night shift as well as a day 
shift. The employes object to overtime at regular rates. 
They contend that, as a matter of fairness, they should 
receive time and one-half for it. The employers, on the 
other hand, are anxious to get all the orders they can and 
to work at straight time and to the maximum of their 
equipment. Such a diversity of interest requires con- 
siderable resourcefulness to adjust the matter to the satis- 
faction of both parties. 


The establishment of a night shift generally requires 
the firm to hire workers who are less skilled than those 
who can be secured for the day shift, because most work- 
ers do not like to work at night and will accept a day job 
if they can find one. As a result, the firm does not get as 
good production and quality of work from the night shift 
and the day workers complain that their machines are not 
left in good condition by the night workers who look upon 
their jobs as temporary and who do not give the necessary 
care to the machines. 


In working out an adjustment the day men offered to 
work a certain amount of overtime in order to enable the 
firm to meet rush orders. But the firm wanted greater 
production than this would give. An agreement was 
reached to establish a day shift from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. and a 
night shift from 2 p.m. to 11 p.m. This gave the day men 


an 8-hour day and a 44-hour week as against an 834-hour © 


day and a 48-hour week which they worked previously. 
ince the reduction of hours for the day men would mean 
wer weekly earnings, they were given a 5 per cent in- 
crease on their rates. In order to get the best men avail- 
able for the night shift the firm increased the former day 
rates 10 per cent. 


The day men say that even with the higher rates their 
earnings are not as great as they were before and they 
attribute a great deal of the loss to the condition of the 
machines as well as to the shorter working week. The 
management says that the whole arrangement is in the 
experimental stage and it is questionable whether the firm 
will find the night shift profitable enough to keep it going. 
The significant thing, however, is that the arrangement as 
it stands is the result of an adjustment agreed to by both 
parties and that their relations are such that they can carry 
on — adaptations, if they are not satisfied with the 
results. 


In most of the plants visited there seemed to be a very 
good fellowship between the supervisory officials and the 
workers. Evidently this spirit had developed sufficiently 
in one plant so that the president of the company rebuffed 
an agency which specializes in private detective work when 
it undertook to discredit the union and to induce the 
company to sever relations with it. The president said 
that he had learned the benefits of cooperative relations 
and considered that an enlightened management and fair- 
minded union officials could not only get along harmo- 
niously, but could center their attention chiefly on the 
elimination of waste, efficiency and cooperation in work- 
ing out a project to the mutual benefit of the company 

nd the employes. 


Some of the firms have inaugurated welfare measures 
which are not usually found in connection with collective 
bargaining. Among these measures are group insurance, 
sick benefits, a dispensary and the services of a nurse. 


Saturday, May 19, 1928. 
Some concerns have a get-together occasion at Christmas. 
This usually takes the form of a dinner and dance party. 
Many of the attitudes and practices which characterize 
the firms here discussed were also found in the subsidiary 
plant of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills in Philadelphia. 
The management of this plant has dealt with the union 
for several years. The manager was quite frank to say 
that he had done so because he regarded it as the easiest 
way to deal with labor in the Philadelphia district. He 
is also of the opinion that any management which has a 
“chip on its shoulder” in dealing with labor is likely to be 
met by a similar response on the part of those it employs. 
He and the superintendent had no particular complaints 
against the union. Both said they ‘had little difficulty in 
getting along with the shop committee and cited only one 
occasion upon which they had called in the officials of the 
national union to participate in making an adjustment. 
On that occasion the problem was to reach an agreement 
on the employment of a skilled man and a helper on every 
two-leg knitting machine. This agreement applied to 
certain machines only. 


The manager of the Philadelphia Real Silk plant said 
frankly, however, that he thought the wages in the full 
fashioned hosiery industry were out of line with wages 
in other industries and that if he were to start a plant in 
another locality he would try to do it on a non-union basis. 
He was firm in this belief although he realized that he 
might find it very difficult to get experienced workers and 
very expensive to train unskilled men to a point com- 
mensurate with the heavy investment in machines. His 
decision seems to have been influenced by a belief that 
wage workers should not get much beyond customary 
wages in other industries in a given market and a belief 
that by running a non-union shop he would place himself 
in a more favorable competitive position in the market. 
On the question whether his unit labor costs under a non- 
union regime would be less he offered no evidence but he 
did stress what he regarded as high unit labor costs under 
the union wage scale. Nor did he attempt to reconcile his 
belief that a non-union shop would give him a more favor- 
able competitive position with his statement that many 
non-union shops were paying wages equal to or exceeding 


the union shops as part of a program of avoiding recog- 
nition of the union. 


Tue Poticies AND METHODS OF THE UNION. 


Although the testimony of management furnishes per- 
haps the most dependable basis for judging the regime of 
industrial relations in these plants, the union’s explana- 
tion of its policies and of the methods which it proposes 
to utilize should be carefully considered. 


The American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers was organized in 1909 with a few hundred 
workers. It is affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor through the United Textile Workers of America. 


The structure and functioning of the union is much the 
same as that of the other trade unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The organization in each 
factory is known as a shop association. The members of 
an association hold meetings and elect a shop committee 
to deal with the management. The problems of the em- 


ployes are discussed at these meetings and brought to the 
attention of the management. 
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The shop associations are affiliated with a branch and 


with a district organization and the districts are affiliated 


with the national union. By this means the workers not 
only make their organization coextensive in scope with 
that of the industry, but they pool their interests with 
those of the American labor movement which seeks to 
better wages, hours, and working conditions of the mass 


of workers. 


The growth of the union up to 1921 was slow because 
the growth of the industry itself was slow up to that time. 
By 1921, the union had 3,000 members and at the close 


_ of 1927 it had about 12,000. Although this is a compara- 


tively rapid growth in membership, the industry itself has 
grown more rapidly and it employs large numbers of girls 
and women, who can be organized only with difficulty. 
But the membership of the union is much more significant 
than the numbers would indicate, since the bulk of these 
12,000 members are knitters upon whom the industry is 
more dependent than on any other class of workers. 


It is estimated that there are about 10,000 knitting 
machines in the industry. About one-third of these ma- 


’ chines are in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, the most 


highly organized district in the country. It is estimated 
that the Philadelphia district produces about 40 per cent 
of the national product, the Reading, Pa. district about 
‘25 per cent, the South about 5 per cent, New England 
about 5 per cent, the Middle West 20 per cent, and the 


' Pacific Coast 5 per cent. 


Many union men work in non-union shops because the 
union has not been able as yet to induce many manufac- 
turers to deal with it. In general the union finds the 
workers ready to enter the organization if they can do so 


_ without the loss of their jobs. 


- On the basis of much testimony it may be said that the 
union stands for the elimination of waste and the increase 
-of efficiency; that it will not tolerate other than a high 
standard of workmanship; that it advocates the maximum 


sony zag that it seeks to adjust its wage scale and 


ours in a way that is fair both to the workers and to 
the manufacturers ; that it makes allowances for the stage 


_ of technical development of each plant and the competitive 
_ conditions which it faces; and that it takes into consider- 


ation changing styles, the development of inventions and 
technique, and the necessity for adjustments which are 
to the mutual advantage of piece workers and employers. 


The union declares its readiness to make businesslike 


_ agreements’ with the employers as an association and 
- maintain discipline thereunder. It is now in the process 
_ of doi 


this, so far as possible, with the employers in 
the Philadelphia district. It asserts its readiness to arbi- 
trate in case the negotiating parties cannot reconcile their 
differences. However, it states that it is not merely con- 


_ cerned with compromising conflicting interests, but prefers 
_ to:make adjustments which are to the mutual advantage of 


byers and the union. It declares its belief that 
there is*rid’Héed for fair-minded men to resort to strikes, 


- ‘Joekouts, victimization of workers or the use of detective 
‘agencies for spying purposes or intimidation. The officials 
declare tha 


it the union never has advocated any com- 


* munistie doctrines and that, so far as they know, none 


of the rank and file of the organization have done so. 
When embarking upon an organization campaign the 


"union: usually sends its field men or organizers to study 


the attitudes of non-union workers toward the organiza- 
tion. It disclaims any desire to recruit men who have 
not had sufficient experience to make them skilful work 

It seeks to get on a basis of businesslike dealing with n 

union employers and does not call upon their workers 
to strike merely because the employers are antagonistic. 
It disclaims any desire to cause workers in non-union 
plants sympathetic to the union to lose their jobs, and it 
urges them to be patient until the officials of the union 
can win their employers over to collective bargaining. 


Furthermore, the avowed policy of the union, when 
approaching an employer, is to take account of the many 
variable factors which may be involved in making a scale 
of wages. It does not seek to impose the union scale at 
once, but takes into consideration the extent of experience 
and the degree of skill of the workers. Variable factors, 
such as the style of stocking made, special feature work, 
the gauge of machines and needed technical improve- 
ments are all concerned in making a scale. 


For example, in dealing with the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills the union says that it made no attempt to impose 
the union scale at once upon this company, but simply 
requested a businesslike consideration as to whether it 
would be to the advantage of the company to deal with 
the union. This is in conformity with the avowed policy 
of the union when seeking to establish relations with a 
firm which has conditions of labor and other factors which 
must be considered. Furthermore, the union insists that 
it was and is willing that its members should partici- 
pate in the activities of the E. M. B. A. As to rs 
possibility of such an arrangement the union cites 
fact that its members in the Fort Wayne plant of the Real 
2 eed Mills worked in harmony with the E. M. 


Most of the matters which affect the relations of the 
workers and the employers are settled between the shop 
committee and the management. If any problem arises 
which cannot be thus adjusted the shop committee is 
required to refer it to district or national officials. This 
gives the higher officials an opportunity to discipline the 
rank and file in the interest of building a reputation for 
the union for businesslike dealing. The union believes 
in frequent election of shop committees in order to dis- 
seminate as much as possible among the rank and file a 
knowledge of the problems which the management and 
the union have to adjust. 


Several of the shop committee chairmen said that they 
made it a policy not to trouble the management with 
grievances any more than necessary. Without exception 
they testified that they felt that these managements tried 
to be fair and were willing to listen to suggestion. The 
men frequently make suggestions for improvements which 
are adopted by the management. For example, the 
“boarders” in one plant suggested that their benches be 
placed farther apart in order to reduce the heat to which 


each line of workers was subjected. To this the firm 


responded readily. The superintendent also shifted a line 


of lockers in order to give the men more light at their 
working places. 


The committeemen believe that by putting emp 
upon efficiency and technical improvements many of 
causes of disputes are eliminated. They find as a matter 
- of experience, however, that part of their duty frequently 
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is to educate supervisors on the needs of the workers and 
toginstruct the rank and file regarding their obligations 
@ the agreement. Wherever they have to deal with 
“kickers” they give them plenty of opportunity to ex- 
press what is on their minds. This brings discontent out 
in the open where it is easier to deal with. 


To provide the industry with skilled workers the union 
requires a three year apprenticeship. It does not oppose 
special schools for training workers, if they are subjected 
to regulations agreed upon by the employer and the union. 
If the industry requires skilled workers faster than the 
usual practice is able to supply them, the union maintains 
that its policy is sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of 
any particular employer. Some firms have their own 
special training schools. In others, a helper serves an 
apprenticeship on a foot knitting machine and is then 
instructed in the use of a leg knitting machine. In still 
others, after an experienced leg knitter has supervised 
the work of an apprentice on a leg knitting machine for 
six months, this apprentice takes on another who has 
worked on a foot knitting machine. The two last men- 
tioned then run a leg knitting machine and divide the 
earnings between them. 


The union lays great stress on the fact that all ap- 
prentices working under union regulations are producers 
for whose instruction the employers pay practically noth- 
ing, and points out that perhaps in many instances they 
are earning much more than they are receiving. In con- 
trast, training schools are a definite expense to the em- 


Tr. 
'e for working a skilled man and a helper on two leg ° 


knitting machines, the union claims that production cannot 
be as great or as good in quality as when each machine 
is operated by a skilled worker. Nor is the employer 
getting as great a return on his investment in machines 
when they are operated by unskilled workers. That great 
importance should be attached to skill affecting produc- 
tion, quality, and return on investment is shown by the 
great variation in earnings among recognized skilled 
workers operating equally efficient machines. 


The union says that it stands for broad humanitarian 
interests and points to the contributions which it has made 
for flood sufferers and other philanthropic purposes. For 
its own members it maintains a sick benefit fund through 
which the members pay $1.00 per month and receive a 
sick benefit of $20 per week for 25 weeks. There is also 
an arrangement by which a family may pay an assessment 
of $1.00 per member per month and receive a death bene- 
fit of $1,000 when a member dies. 


111—Conclusions 


React Sitk Hosiery Mitts 


Many of the features of the E. M. B. A. at the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills such as sick benefits, medical atten- 
tion, life insurance, death benefits, loans, and cafeteria 
add to the comfort and economic security of the workers 
and are appreciated by them. 


@: hours are worked at Real Silk at peak seasons, 
making a deplorable physical strain especially on the 
women workers who constitute a large majority of the 
employes. In this connection it should be kept in mind 
that the state laws of Indiana are below the standards 
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established by progressive states in that they impose no 
limitations upon hours of work for women (except that 
they shall not work later than 10 p.m.). While the prob- 
lem at Real Silk is a complicated one due to the direct 
sales policy of the company, it is gratifying to note that 
the management is studying possible methods for the 
ironing out of their production curve and thus eliminating 
the abnormally long hours of operation at peak seasons. 


In the adjustment of many individual and group prob- 
lems in industrial relations, grievances in regard to 
discrimination or injustice, wage rates and working con- 
ditions, the executive board of the E. M. B. A. has func- 
tioned helpfully. The presentation of routine rate changes 
by the time study department to the executive board for 
approval or criticism is perhaps the most impressive 
function performed by the board. On the other hand 
it is equally evident that the management representatives 
on the executive board can and on occasion do silence 
the opposition of the employe representatives on important 
issues in board meetings. The highest management 
officials have not always submitted in advance to the 
executive board important wage changes when a reduction 
was decided upon by the management. Under the E. M. 
B. A. plan as administered we do not find the employes 
have had the full and adequate voice in the adjustment of 
industrial relations which the theory of the plan calls for. 


Defects in the structure and administration of the E. 


' M. B. A. seem partly responsible for its ineffective func- 


tioning in the important respects indicated. The anoma- 
lous position of the official chiefly responsible for the 
administration of the plan may account for the fact that 
many employes are not ready to deal with him or the 
E. M. B. A. on a basis of confidence. 


The E. M. B. A. cannot be said to have been adminis- 
tered in accord with the standard practice which has been 
developed in successful employe representation plans else- 
where. There has been confusion due to incomplete or 
conflicting formulations of by-laws, inadequate records 
and minutes, carelessly conducted elections, insufficient 
publicity and instruction of employes in the regulations 
of the E. M. B. A. and other failures of administration. 


After making allowance for the rapid growth of Real 
Silk with the aggravated problems of personnel adjust- 
ment which always accompany such rapid expansion, it 
cannot be said that the E. M. B. A. as administered has 
been an effective instrument on behalf of the company 
to insure harmonious industrial relations. Three serious 
industrial disturbances occurred during 1927 alone, those 
connected with the reduction of pay for the “seamless 
fixers,” the reduction of rates for “seamless loopers” and 
the grievances arising in the full fashioned department. 
In none of these situations can the E. M. B. A. be said 
to have functioned with reasonable success. 


The revolt in the full fashioned department was sup- 
pressed only at the cost of installing “individual con- 
tracts” together with the espionage, suspicion, and dis- 
content which still obtain in this department. The E. 
M. B. A. must be said to have failed to adjust the prob- 
lems of industrial relations in this department. It has 


not been able to mediate between the management and 
the workers so as to secure even a clear statement of 
policy from the company. Much less has the E. M. B. A. 
been able to bring the company to face the issues in the 
department squarely or to adjust them satisfactorily. 
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Union PLANTS—PHILADELPHIA 


In general it seems that the managements of the union 
plants investigated in the Philadelphia district have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a regime of industrial relations with 
the union which compares favorably with that found in any 
other industry whether under employe representation 
schemes or under a system of collective bargaining. In 
many respects this regime excels the relations found in the 
general run of industries. The emphasis on the elimi- 
nation of waste, on efficiency, and on cooperation is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The fact that the managements 
concerned endorse the union as a constructive movement 
and praise the fairness of the union officials and the 
flexibility of their policy in meeting changing conditions 
is highly significant. At the same time the managements 
of these concerns have shown themselves to have more 
than ordinary ability to deal with labor constructively. 


The record which the union has made in conforming 
to its announced policies seems to have given it and its 
leaders a good reputation, not only with the employers 
who deal with it, but in the community at large. It tries 
to retain sufficient flexibility in policy to enable it to make 
adjustments necessary in a rapidly changing competitive 
industry. It has announced that it proposes to help 
friendly employers who seek its aid. Although it has 
to look out for the welfare of the rank and file of its 
members, it calls upon them to make sacrifices in the 
interest of extending harmonious relations. It prides 
itself on businesslike dealings. 


IV—R dations 


In its letter dated March 24, 1928, already quoted in 
the body of this report, the executive board of the E. 
M. B. A. of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills requested that 


some positive recommendations as well as criticisms 
should be offered as a result of the study. In genera 
recommendations are implicit in the conclusions i 
stated. The remedies for the defects pointed out cannot 
be mechanically applied but must be evolved by a co- 
operative process in an atmosphere of confidence, goodwill. 
and cooperation. 


In view of the results of the inquiry made in the Phila- 
delphia market into the functioning of the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers and the 
character and standing of its national officers, and in view 
of the former relations obtaining between this union and 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, we are impelled to urge that 
very serious consideration be given by the company and 
the Employes Mutual Benefit Association to the pos- 
sibility of a resumption of friendly relations with the 
union in the full fashioned department. The company 
would, of course, if this procedure should be adopted, 
be justified in assuring itself of the integrity and com- 
petence and the bona fide representative character of the 
union spokesmen with whom they would be undertaking 
to deal. 

It is true that collective bargaining by means of con- 
tracts between employers and trade unions is in itself 
no solution of industrial problems. Trade unions which 
pursue belligerent tactics often hamper industry and ob- 
struct progress in industrial relations. But the results 
of the present inquiry give ground for hope that a co- 
operative plan might be worked out whereby all the merits 
of the present Employes Mutual Benefit Associ 
would be preserved while at the same time the roe 
trade union to which many of the Real Silk employes 
claim the right to belong might be brought into a friendly 
cooperative and constructive relationship to the manage- 
ment of the company. 


Additional copies of this issue may be obtained 
at 15 cents each. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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